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ABSTRACT 

The purpose of this action brochure 
parent/citizen groups raise money. Its focus is on 
necessary to raise significant sums from the three 
private sector in the United States — individuals, f 
corporations. In 1975, these three groups gave over 
dollars to nonprofit organizations. Chapters deal w 
give money, the techniques for successful fund rais 
steps in successful fund raising, proposal writing, 
of donors, the things that can cause trouble in fun 
proposals, the forming of tax-exempt organizations, 
grants, fund raising for small amounts of money, an 
help. (Author/IRT) 
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NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR 
CITIZENS IN EDUCATION 

The NalionaJ Commiliee for Citizens in Educa- 
tion is a non-profit, tax-exempt membership organ- 
ization dedicated to increasing citizen involvement 
in the affairs of the xiation's public schools. NCCE 
is a successor to the iNationaJ Committee for 
Support of the Public Schools founded in 1962 by 
Agnes Meyer, Harry Truman and others. The 
original organization concentrated on increased 
federal assistance to public education. In 1973 the 
Committee was reorganized, took its new name 
and reconstituted its purpose. Since then NCCK: 

• Published a major report. Children, Parents 
and School Records, which received national 
attention in Parade Magazine, Time 
Magazine, The New York Times and on ABC 
Television. 

• Supplied necessar>* information upon request 
to Senator James Buckley, who sponsored the 
Family Educational Flights and Privacy Act of 
1 974. which became law .November, 1 974. 

• Conducted hearings across the United States 
on who conVols .America's public sch(K)ls, 
taking testimony from himdreds of individuals 
and organizations. 

• Went to court to challenge the authority of the 
federal government to restrict non-profit, tax 
exempt organizations from attempting to 
influence legislation (lost) and to ass<;rt the 
due process rights of students <won in the 
United States Supreme Court). 

• Joined with other national organizations to 
convene a National Conference of Title I 
Parents. 

• Convened the first national meeting of active 
local parent groups held since 1910. 

• Established the first public-interest, toll-free 
telephone hotline, 8()0-NET-WORK, to help 
parents get rapid information and help. 

• Established The Parents * Network, to 
mobilize citizens for action to improve our 
nation's public school?, and to support existing 
local parent-citizen groups. 

• Established NETWORK a newspaper for 
parents about schools. 
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PREFACE 

llie basic text of this handbook war, developed 
by Douglas Lawson. Dr.- Lawson is President of 
the Nt^w York-based consullini^ fimi, Doii^jlas M. 
Lawson Associates. Inc. 

Lawson Associates Workshops, conducted 
tliroughout the country, have been attended by 
thousands of individuals interested in learning his 
methods of achieving success in fund raising. Dr. 
Lawson has served as a trainer in a number of the 
Citizens* Training Institutes conducted by the 
NCCE. 

Among his professional achievements is the 
Time-Life Award in 1969 for the best capital funds 
publications in the nation. He is the publisher of 
the FOUNDATION 500, which is published 
annually* 

Materials in the appendix were gathered from 
individuals and organizations particularly sensitive 
to the unique information requirements of 
parent /citizen groups who might be making first 
efforts to raise money for support of tbeir 
organizations. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Traditionally, parent-citizen groups have cen- 
tered their fund raising efforts around such 
events as bake sales, car washes, talent shows and 
theater parties. All these events, and the many 
more described in this :ptait>h let, bring, in some 
money. But they are not'the only— nor, indeed, the 
most effective — ways to raise funds for yoiu* cause. 
In fact, their main value is as public relations and 
publicity devices. In this regard, they are 
important parts of your community relations 
program. But it is a mistake to think of them as the 
most important aspect of your fund raising efforts. 
At best, thev bring in nickels and dimes. If your 
group is to have the treasury it needs to achieve 
greater involvement in public schools, you should 
be thinking in terms of larger sums. 

lliat is the purpose of this action brochiire— to 
help you raise more money. Its focus is on the 
techniques necessarv' to raise significant .sums from 
the three main parts of the private sector in the • 
United States— Individuals, foundations and cor- 
porations. In 197S. these three groups gave 
over 26 billion dollars to non-profit organizations. 
Indeed, we .\mericans give away more money than 
any other group of people on earth: fund raising is 
the third largest business in oiu* country. 

There is monev waiting for your group if you 
only know how to ask for it. By the time you have 
finished reading this brochure, you will have 
gained new insights into how you can be successful 
in the art of fund raising for larger gifts. 
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J. 

WHY DO PEOPLE GIVE? 

The first step to solving the mystery of fund 
raising is accepting the necessity for finding 
money. That sounds simple, but the truth is that 
most people are appalled by the idea of asking for 
money. As a result, anything having to do with the 
subject often encounters suspicion and 
defensiveness. even in the individuals withm an 
organization who accept the responsibility ol 
raising money. All too often they approach their 
task as though it was somehow a dirty business. 

Obviously, such an approach is self-defeating. 
Even more, it is unrealistic. No community 
organization, large or small, can survive without 
money. And. equally important, the people who 
are asked to give money expect that the request 
will be made. Foundation and corporate fund 
executives are in the business of giving away 
monev. That is a big part of their professional 
responsibility. If no one asked, what would they 
do? 

As for individuals who have large sums to 
contribute— these men and women, whatever theu- 
personal motivations for giving, do not usually 
make themselves available for a request unless 
they want to give. People who give want to be 
asked. That is a fact of human nature— a fact you 
should keep firmly in your mind. 

Why. basically, do these people give their 
money? Knowing the answer to this qi'estwin is 
one of the secrets of successful fund raising. Ihere 
are at least four reasons, listed here in the order of 
their importance. 

First and foremost, people give because of the 
person who asks them. People give to people-not 
paper, or proposals, or even the best of purposes. 
This point cannot be stressed too heavily. Ihe 
right person raising money for the wrong cause will 
be more successful than the wrong person 
attempting to raise money for the right cause. 
Attention to this personal factor is essential to 
achieving success in fund raising. 



Second, people often give out of a feeling of 
guilt— guilt for making too much money, too 
easily, too soon; guilt for making more money than 
others; guilt over being the beneficiary of a society 
that does not treat all its members with equal 
fairness. Guilt explains, at least partially, why 
some people need to give. If this sounds harsh, it is 
not meant to. It is meant only to sUte the facta. 
Our system does reward some people more than 
others. Those who are rewarded are often aware of 
this, and it bothers them. 

A third reason people give large sums is because 
giving enables them to benefit from tax advanUges 
granted, by the federal government through the 
Internal Revenue Service code. As an example; a 
donor in the 40 percent tax bracket can give 
1 10,000 to a charity, deduct the entire amount of 
the gift and save $4,000 on income taxes. The real 
cost of the gift is, therefore, only $6,000. Other tax 
advantages are granted to donors through the 
establishment of trusta, wills and pooled income 
funds, and through the giving of personal property, 
life insurance policies and appreciated securities. 
These and other **deferred" methods of giving are 
the means by which most large gifts are given/ 
eispecially by the very wealthy. 

The final reason people give is the cause itself. 
The most common error in fund raising is to place 
too much emphasis on this reason — to think that 
people give to causes rather than to people. If a 
person asks for a donation from a friend who 
believes in her or his integrity, the cause is almost 
always a secondary issue. Too many fund raisers 
spend too much of their time writing proposals^nd 
grinding out brochures, pamphlets and papers 
expounding the good of the cause. Proposals do not 
raise money —people do. Proposals and paper are 
needed after the personal conUct has been 
established. But the persuasiveness of paper is no 
substitute for the persuasiveness of people. It is 
their knowledge of this fact that makes successful 
fund raisers and successful fund raising. 



The National Committee for Citizens in 
Education has a telephone hot-line for 
' Parents— call at no cost— 1^800-638-96 75. 

(} 
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2. 

TECHNIQUES FOR SUCCESSFUL 
FUND RAISING 

Actually, there is only one technique needed for 
successful fund raising, and it's neither mag.ca^ 
nor secret. That technique should be obvious from 
what has already been said. It .8 to^put the right 
person in front of the right potential donor. 

Who is the right person? Someone with whom 
the potential donor will feel comfortable-someone 
who moves in the ..ame social and professional 
circles as U,e prospective giver, .fherefore. . 
vou are to raise substantial sums, it is essential 
ihat vou bring community leaders into your 
organization-men and women who give money 
and who have access to others who give, and who 
are prepared to be active in your group as 
volunteer fund raisers or as members of your 
Board, or both. The«e people are an^fbaolu e 
necess ty. not only because they lend credibility to 
"rca';se and may even add expertise of a 
professional nature, but because, without them, it 
will be much more difficult for you to gain access 
to soiu-ces of substantial funding. 

The cause does matter in attracting these 
people-the cause and iu effective presentation by 
a persuasive spokesperson for your group Asking 
people to give time and energy is very d. ferent 
from asking them to give money. They wiU only 
give time and energy to a cause in which they 
believe. And only if that cause is described .n 
concrete terms-in terms not only of general goals 
but of specific plans for achieving them. 

It takes time and shoe leather to find these 
people and to persuade them to join you. But once 
vou have turned them into enthusiasts for your 
group, they will in turn' sell it to others because 
they believe in it. So your first task is to find these 
people and get them excited about your 
SrgLization and its purposes. Thereafter it .s to 
u^ them well. They are doing a very, important job 
for you-bringing in the money that vvm enable 
vouL carry out your program. Remember to share 
'the excitement of a recent donation with them, i 
thev suggested the name of a potential donor, or- 
accomp^iied you on a call, thank them. Keep 
them informed and they will stay involved. 
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3. 

BASIC STEPS IN SUCCESSFUL 
FUND RAISING 

If you have a good cause, a group of volunteers 
willing to do your fund raising a;id the 
determination to find the money you need, there 
are only four basic steps left to successful fund^ 
raising: 

1. Identify yoiu- potentkl soiu-ces of support 
—individuals! foimdations and corporations. 

2. Develop a plan for approaching each area of 
potential support. 

3. Follow through on all phases of the plan. 

4. Cultivate your donors once they have begun 
to support your program. 

L Identifying Potential Sources Of Support 

This is the first step in successful fund raising. It 
is difficult, but well worth the time and effort it 
costs. As you look for these potential donors, bear 
in mind the fact that, on the average, 85 percent of 
all funds given each year come from individuals, 
10 percent from fjundations and five percent from 
corporations. These percentages should be your 
guidelines both for allocating the time you spend 
on identifying potential sources and for allocating 
your fund raising time once the sources have been 
identified. 

(A) Individuals: The process of locating the 
individuals who can make large contributions to 
your organization should start with your Board 
members and your fund raising volunteera. Find 
out who serves on the boards of the major banks, 
corporations, museums, colleges, universities, 
hospitals and clubs in your community. With the 
exception of the clubs, which are generally private 
organizations, the annual reports of. these groups 
will provide the lists. As you look 'diem over, you 
will notice that the same names appear again and 
again, and if you have chosen your Board and your 
fund raising volunteers carefully, they will know 
L :sonally a subsuntial number of these men and 
women. Not only will they know how to contact 
each potential donor, they will also know which 
ones are unlikely to respond to your specific 
project. 

« 
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An alphabetized and (irosa-referenced set of 
index cards containing the iiamcB of these people is 
the pool in which you will find your potential 
individual sources of support. Since the names on 
these cards also represent people who have access 
to the local foundations, you have also sUrted the 
process of targeting potential local foundation 
support. 

Direct mail (the sending of solicitation letters) 
and special events can also be used to identify 
potential individual supporters. Both, however, 
should be thought of partly as public relations 
activities. If you view them only in terms of the 
funds they generate, you are bound to be 
disappointed. 

There are four things to keep in mind when 
considering the use of a direct mail appeal : 

(1) Work only with reputable direct mail 
firms. Other community organizations that have 
successfully used direct mail can advise you on 
choosing a firm. 

(2) Have all checks delivered directly to 
your organization and be absolutely certain your 
list belongs exclusively to you. (As your list 
grows, identify regularly the donors who give 
$50 or more, and having identified them, 
cultivate them through personal solicitation 
visits and personal correspondence. They will 
reward you by continuing their support and 
often increasing it.) i u u 

(31 Direct mail rarely does more than break 
even for the first year or two. It's a long term 
investment. For the first several years, it usually 
costs more than it. brings in. Be sure you can 

afford it. , ■ u 

(41 The key to success is choosing the 
appropriate lists to which to mail. This is most 
important. The right direct mail package sent to 
the wTong person will not bring results. 
As a method both of identifying potential donors 
and of raising money, fund raising events have 
created a legacy of horror stones that makj 
Dracula seem tame. If you are to run a fund 
raising event successfully, you must give yourself 
adequate planning time. If there is one rule which 
is an absolute in the fund raising business, it is: 
Don't plan a special event on short lead time— that 
is, unless you Ve prepared to lose money and end 
up with ulcers. (For a list of fund raising event 
ideas, see Section 10 of this handbook.) 

9 



( B ) Foundations: Identifying potential 
foundation funding sources for yoiu* orj^anizaiion 
is a technical task that takes much time and may 
also require an outlay of money. Some of the basic 
research tools may be available at your local public 
or university library; others may have to be 
purchased. But they are a necessary investment. 

At a nriinimum* you should consult a copy of The 
Foundation Directory (5th edition, 1975} and a 
copy of The Foundation 500 (1977 edition) in 
your local library. The former, which is published 
ever>_three years, gives most of the basic data on 
approximately 2,500 of the leading private and 
corj'Orate foundations in the United States. The 
Foundation 500, which is updated annually, 
supplies much basic information not found in The 
Foundation Directory, Specifically, it points out 
where and in what areas of interest the leading 500 
fouuduiions in the country made their grants in the 
latest tax year of record. If you feel it would be 
particularly valuable for your organization to own 
these publications they may be purchased for 
approximately $30.00 each. 

Complete information on 1,000 individual 
foundations is available through Foundation 
Research Service, 39 East 5 1st Street, New York, 
NY 10022, for $5.00 per foundation (U or more 
foundations in one order, $4.00 each I; on 
approximately 350 foundations through the Taft 
Information Service, Taft Products, Inc., 1000 
Vermont Avenue NW, Washington, D.C. 20005 
for an annual subscription fee of $275 for three 
editions; and on 200 major national and regional 
foundations from the Source Book, published by 
the Foundation Center, 888 Seventh Avenue, New- 
York, NY 10019, at a cost of $65 per volume for a 
two volume set. 

Tlie Foundation Center, which is a non-profit 
organization, also has an Associates Prograrn. An 
annual fee of $150 provides the following services 
to members : 

( 1 ) Telephone reference service — immediate 

answers to brief, "look up" questions about 

foundations, through private, unlisted phone 

lines. 

121 Mail service — prompt individual 
responses to written requests for general 
information on foundations. 

13 
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(31 Copying services — photocopies from 
foundation annual reports, grants lists, news 
releases and clippings, as well as aperture cards 
containing forms 990-PF and 990-AR 
(information returns filed by private 
foundations with the Internal Revenue Service). 

(41 Custom searches — from the Foundation 
Grants Index Data Bank, including the most 
recent available information on grants of $5,000 
and up. 

(5 I Library research service — factual 

research relating to foundations. 

(61 Custom computer searches — from "^The 

Foundation Directory, Edition 5 Data Bank, 

including detailed information on about 2500 

foundations with assets of $1 million or more. 

The file is maintained as a permanent computer 

record and updated continuously. 

You can obtain information on every foundation 
in the coiinlry from the Internal Revenue Service 
at 1 1 1 1 Constitution Avenue, Room 1 107, 
Washington, D.C. 20224. The information is 
available only by state, not by individual 
foundations. Charges for each state change 
constantly and obviously vary from state to state, 
depending upon how many foundations the state 
contains. (Other useful material on foundations 
will b(* found in .Section 11.1 

(C) Corporations: The one basic tool for 
identifying ix)tential sources of corporate support 
is the Biennial Survey of Company Contributions, 
published by the Conference Board Information 
Service, 845 Third Avenue, New York, NY 
10022. Its cost is $5.00. 

Dei^elopinf^ A Plan 

This is the point at which several things about 
you, your organization and its program become 
crucial. In the first place, you must have a good 
idea to present to your potential donors. And 
''good*' mean s appropriate, both to your 
organization and to the climate of the times. It also 
means original: innovative and unique or model 
programs are more appealing than trite ones to all 
funding sources, even though the degree of 
enthusiasm for any given plan will vary 
considerably from one potential source of supF>ort 
to the next. 

In addition, "good" means measurable, in one 
way or another. You must be able to evaluate the 
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project, preferably in a modest and realistic way, 
and the results you expect must make sense 
relative to the cost. 

Finally, "good" means long range— tJ.ree years, 
for example-fiof crisis oriented. Funding sources 
wan-, to support stable, well-run organizations. 
They exoect you to manage money well. Just like a 
business', your budget is expected to show good 
monev management, a black bottom line— not a red 
one. They also expect you to have a competent and 
professional staff, whether paid or volunteer, able 
to carry out the program you are planning. In 
addition, 'hey want to know how you are going to 
continue vour program when their grants run out, 
whether in one year or three. "Is there any way you 
can become self-supporting?" is the question they 
will ask you sooner or later. Be prepared for it. 

The following information should be helpful to 
voii in developing yoiu- strategy for seeking funds 
from earh area of the private sector The material 
here is not a set of prescriptions, but generaliza- 
tions which must be tailored to the individual 
situation. However, remember people give to 
people You must find someone to open the door 
for vou, and to arrange a person to person visit 
You mav want to have some written material with 
vou during that visit, but this is not the time for a • 
formal, written proposal. It is the lime to outline 
voiu- proiK.sed program and voiu- needs-clearly 
l>n,.flv and realistically. Clarity, broviiy and real- 
ism ar. greatly appromted in the phi anthropic 
w.,rld-pri.narily. because they re largely mi.sing 
in so many proposals, both written and verbal. 

,AI Individuals: Individuals who have large 
sums to contribute usually give out of interest in 
the person who asks. Occasionally they give out of 
a s.>cial conscience reflected in the cause for which 
the contribution is requested. More often, 
however, they give to lower theu- tax bills or to 
assuage their guilt. You should find out everything 
vou can about a potential contributor before 
calling on him or her, and you must find a person 
to introduce you-ideally, a member of your 

Solicitation calls on individuals should be made 
as personal as possible. See « b"«>n«s«J"- 
professional person in his or her office, but don t 
neglect the possibility of a "jo--^ "'"^-^ 
luncheon or a drink after work. Above all, keep the 

'■- 
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business part of the visit short and to the point. 
Don't beat around the bush. Talk directly. You 
want this person to give you money. Ask. And sUte 
a dollar amount. A good rule is to ask for more 
than you will get. A prospective donor will not be 
embarrassed to offer less. Never ask for less than 
you want. That neither flatters the vanity of the 
donor nor gets you much money. 

Once an individual makes a contribution, keep 
him or her informed. Don wait until you need 
money again to get in touch. If the contributor 
wants visibility for supporting you, provide it. 
Above a!h thank him or her personally and keep 
him informed on how you're spending his money. 

(Bl Foundations: There are several kinds pf 
foundations. Knowing the differences among them 
will help you make your fund raising plans. 

(II Community Foundations: These 
usually fund only local programs and the grants 
they give vary considerably in size. Their range 
of interesU is often broad, but the amount of 
discretionary money they have available may be 
limited, since donors often name spcC?^ic 
beneficiaries to whom their funds are to go. Such 
foundations should be approached by all parent- 
citizen groups; potentially they are one of the 
best sources of support. Community leaders can 
be a great help in approaching community 
foundations. Use your Board members and 
volunteer's in meeting with community 
foundation leadership. 

(21 Small Family Foundations: This group 
includes foundations with large assets but no 
professional staff, usually Board of Trustees 
controlled; foundations with part time suff: 
and foundations with small assets, again mostly 
Board controlled. AH these foundations should 
be treated almo^i though they were 

individuals. A visit {ne staff or a personal 
contact with a Board member is usually the most 
successful approach. Under no circumsUnces 
should a proposal requesting a large sum be sent 
cold. If a visit can't be arranged, a brief letter 
outlining yotu: program and asking for* a visit 
should be sent. This letter should include the 
budget for your proposed project. Keep in mind 
the size of these foundations when submitting a 
request to them. A small foundation cannot fund 
a $50,000 budget, but it could respond 
enthusiastically to the idea of giving you $5,000 
13 
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of the $50,000 if you have other potential 
sources of support. Asking such a foundation for 
$50,000 will usually get you nothing. Asking for 
$1,000 to $5,000 will more than likely help get 
you a grant. 

(3) Large Foundations: It is usua ly. futile 
for a local parent-citizen group to apply to the 
larga multi-million dollar foundations such as 
Fonl. Rockefeller or Carnegie. Thmk small, not 
bid ard vou will usually get more money. With 
rare exc^^JUons. the large foundations just do not 
fund small, community oriented groups. Uon t 
waste your time on them. 

(CI Corporations: Corporations give money 
through their public relations departments dieir 
urban affairs departments and their own 
foundations. Legally, they can give up to . percen 
of their taxable income, but with rare exceptions 
the total given is usually less than one percent. 
You should have no illusions as to the reasons a 
aJvea money. CorporaUons give 
bX; i is inTel oZ Ji inter^Tt. If you cannot 
or translate your groups' needs in their 
"rLs forget it. However, corporations have in 
re^ni yea^ become increasingly concerned abou 
S quality of life and the problems their employees 
Le^u o'f the office-if only because these issue 
affect their profits. Also, their i-g^*'- ^JP^ 
on their ability to attract "eative and talented 
employees, especially younger people. And don t 
Lrget sales. That is the life blood of a corporaUon 
n slj^ rting your group will help sales, a grant is 
waiting for the asking. 

You may find corporations easier to visit than 
any other grouP- They rarely have s^ff devot ^ 
entirely to their contributions prog-am. howeve 
so visiu and letters must be brief. INor is ii 
LeLL^ to visit the person directly responsible 
foTTe program. Anyone high enough in the 
c^,mpa^y caJ refer your request to the corporate 
contributions officer or committee. 

Corporations do not want proposals. They want 
letVerfdescribing the problem; your solution he 
staff or personnel who will work on the project; ±e 
cost Uie length of time it will take; and how the 
pro tcUs to be evaluated. All of this should be on 
one and a half to two pages, with a more detailed 
budget attached. 

Corporations are not the leaders or innovator, of 
the philanthropic world, so they are often more 
14 
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•esponse. Unce you Know mai utiic, oi^ic j^^ 
zaW or send a note just before D-Day offering to 
answer any questions which may have arisen. 

Sometimes there is a considerable period of time 
between the submission of a formal request and an 
answer to it. You should use that time to your 
advantage. If you publish a newsletter, if your 
organization or a Board or staff member receives 
an, award, if your organization is in thenews in some 
fashion, or if another group gives you a grant for 
some portion of the project, let the people or 
organizations you have solicited know about it. 
The point is: stay in touch. Don't besiege your 
potential contributors, but keep them aware of 
you. A little imagination will keep you on the top of 
their lint. 



The National Committee for Citizens ii 
Education publishes a newspaper for parents am 
citizens. Interested? Call or write us, 
1.') 
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rformance of the sliul.-iiUs. On.- (lay a week is sDcnt in 
e schtx^l working with the studt-nls. idcnlifyin); nivds, 
A develoDini: ideas and techniques thai tan also bt 



4. 

PROPOSAL ^WRITING 

The writing of a proposal ia a M\\ that can be 
acquired only through the writing of many 
proposals over a long period of time. Some 
fundamentals to keep in mind, however, are listed 
below. Section 7 a;ntains examples of well-written, 
effective prof)osals. 

1. Be brief. ITiree to five double spaced 
pages plus a one page budget sheet are usually 
sufficient. 

2. Type all proposals individually; never 
send a printed proposal. 

3. Use plain proposal covers- Fancy and 
expensive covers impress no one. 

4. The proposal itseli should have these 
basic sections: 

a. Brief, one paragraph — if possible, one 
sentence— overview of the entire proposal. 

b. Statement of the problems to be solved. 

c. Outline of how the problems will be 
solved. 

(L Description of how the results will be 
evaluated. 

e. Brief resumes of the people who will be 
involved. 

f. Statement of the costs. 

g. Plan for niaking the project or prof^ram 
self sufficient in time. 

h. Paragraph asking the individual, 
foundation or corporation to make a grant. 

5. Use short, declarative sentences — subject, 
verb, object; and six to ten words in length. 

6. Keep in mind that potential funding 
sources will judge your proposal on the basis of 
the following factors : 
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a. Persons involved, 

b. Realism of thinking. 

c. Yoiir attention to sound budgetan' 
practices. 

d. Your true need for money. 

e. The assurance that yoiu- or^^anization, 
program, or project will not need funding 
forever. The more you point to eventual 
independence, the more money you will 
receive. 



The ?<ational Committee for Citizens in 
Education has a Citizen Training Institute which 
trains parents in ways that will enable them to 
work more effectively in schools, 

i: 
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5. 

CULTIVATING DONORS 

Once your group receives a grant, thank 
everyone immediately. Call the Board member or 
volunteer who helped you contact the donor; call 
the individual who gave the donation or the 
foundation or corporate staff person responsible 
for having it made to you. Write a brief, personal 
thank-you letter immediately. 

Now you may feel that you can sit back and wait 
until you need mottey again before you start this 
exhausting and frustrating process once more. 
fVelL you can*t. If you sit back, it will rernaui just 
exactly that — exhausting and frustrating. What's 
more, you'll be constantly in vhe red. 

Establish a regular system of reporting to all the 
individuals and groups that have made 
contributions to your organization. Quarterly is 
usually sufficient. Keep the report brief and 
simple, but don't hesitate to use it to discuss 
discreetly any really serious problems that have 
arisen in carrying out your program. This prevents 
the necessity of exp^laining at the end of the grant 
year how and why your program failed, if that 
should happen. 

Some of these reports may best be sent from 
Board members with personal notes; the attention 
and individual care involved in this kind of follow- 
up is more than worth the time it takes. You may 
also want occasionally to talk personally with a 
donor, or have Board members lunch with him or 
her. 

llie best prospects for future gifts are past 
donors. Don't forget them — they are at the very 
heart of this whole business of fund raising. 



One final comment on all this. Learn from yoiu* 
.mistaked. Instead of reacting personally to a 
negative answer, examine the reasons you did not 
receive a **Yes.** Too often, volunteers involved in 
fund raising see mistakes as personal matters, 
justifying their failures and refusing to learn from 
their mistakes — clinging to their errors as though 
they were somehow precious. Contrast this with 
the behavior of the physical scientist who, having 



found something has gone ^^o^fj^/,^^ 

experiments, examines ^''^ P''^^^'^''^ " Oe "s 
hopes of learning something from it. He is 
SoSmless frustrated, but his ego isn't under attack^ 
Fund raising is an art. not a Bcence. bu^ the 
process leading to success can benefit from the 
Lsons the disciplines of science have to teach. 

There are. of course, no assurances that the fund 
rai S-rtech^iques presented in this handbook are 
absolute necessities that must be used at all t.me 
and under all circumstances. Of all the techniques 
?n th^rSandbcok. only one is an absolute essential 
and key to all the others. People -^y^" 
veople-not proposals or paper. Beyond that, the 
Tesf techniqu^e for successful fund raising is a lot of 
hard work and a little bit of luck. 



The National Committee for Citizens in 
EZatio^publisHes handbooks on o^er top.cs of 
priority concern to parents 
publication list at the end of this handbook. 
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6. 

THINGS THAT COULD 
CAUSE YOU TROUBLE 

It is always possible to be yoiir own worst 
enemy, someilines v/ithout even realizing it. When 
you have received a grant from a foicidfltion, 
organization or individual keep the following 
things in mind. 

1. Ask how often the foimdaiion, organization 
or individual would like to have reports. Don't 
assume anything. Don't accept what someone else 
says. Some foundations want only one end of the 
year report. Other foundations would like to have 
reports every three months or every six months. 
However, reports on a three or six month period 
might be the thjng that causes an individual donor 
not to support you a second time. He doesn't want 
to be rude or unpleasant but, much as he or she is 
interested in yoiur project, he just doesn't have the 
time to look at quarterly or semi-annual reports. 

2. Be sure you have good record keeping 
systems. Establish the basics of an accounting 
system. Sloppy bookkeeping or inability to detail 
how the money was spent may cause those who 
gave you the money to conclude that you are 
careless or not very businesslike. They won't 
tolerate that characteristic too long. 

3. Make arrangements to have an audit of 
your records. Build it into budget proposals. It is a 
legitimate cost item. It won't be seen as a frill by 
possible supporters — and it does give everyone the 
assurance that you plan to be entirely responsible 
on how the money is used. 

. 4. Pay your bills on time. Don't get a 
reputation for being a shaky, unreliable group. 
Whether it's a bill for services, materials, 
taxes — pay it on a regular schedule. 

5. Don't bluff or cover-up. People who make 
grants know that goals, activities, relationships 
change as the months roll on. Be forthright when 
you report. Tell them if things have changed, how 
and why. They will respect you and they will 
increasingly respect and trust what you tell them in 
the future. 
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7. 

SAMPLE PROPOSALS 
REMEMBER 

Basically a proposal should answer these 
questions: _„ 

1. Why is the project being proposed? What is 

the need? , • . :„ 

2. What are the objectives of your project in 

order to meet that need? 

•> W»^<»t action are you plannuig to take to 
achieve your objectives? Include your specd-.c 
nJethods and techniques and estimated t.me frame. 

4. Are you going to be able to evaluate your 

S^'^'what facilities and personnel will you need 
in accomplishing your objectives? 

6 What are your plans for contmu.ng your 
project at the end of the grant period . 

7 What is your estimated budget. 

Some Comments on These Sample Proposals 
1 Proposal A is very brief and uncomplicated. 
Proposal B is longer and more complicated 
A is from a local citizens' group which 
h :C in existence for about two years P«,po^ 
B is from a group which h«s been establish«l 
longer, has formed more relaUonships and has 
some experience in fund-ralSlng.^ 
- 9 Letters of endorsement or uitention to 
collaborate or cooperate from other organ- 
are sometimes helpful-somet.mes critical- 
depending on the nature of your proposal. 

PROPOSAL A 
Covaring Letter To Foundation 

January 12. 1976 

Dear Mr. Jones: . , 

Enclosed you will find our two-year proposal designed 
tokeep our citizens not only better informed abou the 
Sch J District budget, but to make them part of the 
School District.budget making process _ 

School officials have greeted this P"?J«=^ 
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next school year (19T6-77 budget yearl that we beein 
this projec-t imm«liately. rather than waiting S 
preparations are being made for the 1 977-78 budget 

Therefore, in addition to the two-year project we are 
proposing an additional mini-project which wilT .n^r 
approximately ,8,000 for secret'ariZoTk'^Sd^'rinrg 
and mailing, bnnging the total cost to $43,000. 

Our basic objective in this mini-project will be to 
channel informauon to parents/citizens so they are kept 
informed of budget proposals and decisions as t^ey Te 
be.ng made and at the same time, have the opportLuy 
for meaningful participation in those decisions ^ 
Because the 1976-77 School District budget is being 
l"Zi-'f P''".^"' requfsting^uf 

Hke .?ml^.'° -.K '"'"'■Project- Wetould 

be caUine^li''"" '° P'''^P°^' 

be calling to make an appointment for that purpose. 

Sincerely, 

Citizens For Better Public 
Education. Inc. 

PROPOSAL 

In the last twelve years college board scores have 

educational cost, are^ causing "pTr^enrt:; ^^l!,! 
increasingly frustrated by their inability to participTeTn 

it -iS^ r^'"? ^^'^'^ ««riously affecS 

children s educations. The reasons they are unab^to 
participate are a lack of understanding of thTbudg t 
SZtfor^- ^ °^ -derstandable budle" 
Citizens for Better Public Education. Inc. believes 

faveZ'^'J}'!'- responsibilitv to 

have meaningfjil input into the budget process, and'oiu- 
objectives are directed at a means for that participation 
and are summarized as follows; i 

1. Develop and implement a method of citizen 
participation in the budget making process 

2. Develop a detailed description of current programs 
and expenditures. 

3. Develop regular quarterly reports on changes in 
programs, funding, and staffing made during the 
current quarter. 

4. Develop an easily understood summary of the 
proposed budget to be widely distributed early in 
tlie budget making process. 

5. Develop and distribute an easy to read pamphlet 
about the budget, including how it is created and 
now to interpret it. 

6. Develop an early warning system which will advise 
parents/ciuzens of significant changes in either 
expense or income categories. 

00 
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We will be working with school board members, 
administrators, and pa rents /citizens to accomplish 
these objectives. 

This study is a two-year project with the first year 
devoted to a study of the present budget process and 
dissemination of information about it. In the second 
year, we will initiate a program designed to encourage 
greater citizen participation in the Budget making 
process. 

Proposed Budget 

Secretarial Work • • • $ 4,000 

Postage 6,000 

Travel <S Mileage I -^00 

Printing 18'00<) 

Seminars (S Speakers 1,500 

Budget Study Coordinator ^^OQQ 

$35,000 



Letter Of Support 

January 8. PKO 

President Citizens For Better Public Education 

DearMr. HoiiT.cst 

The purpose of this letter is to inform you that the 
school district is in support of your applicatiun for funds 
to assist in community involvement in budget planning 
for 1976-77. The plan that we have discussed for giving 
the community an opportunity to be informed of and to 
have input intolhe budget^planning is one which would 
cost more than the school district could afford. If outside 
funds are made available to implement an acceptable 
program of community involvement, the district will be 
happy to assist in the implementation of such a 
program. It is my feeling that this would be a great 
service to the community and an aid to the 
administration and to the Board of Education. 
Sincerely, 



Deputy Superintendent 



PROPOSAL B 

In the material bclau. name names have been altered 
or omitted to preserve anonymity. 
To: 

Program Associate, Community Trust 
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January 8, 1976 



Dear Mr. Smith: 

Since December, 1974, the Schools Coalition has had 
a rare opportunity to develop what we feel is a viable 
new community-based organization. We would like to 
thank the Trust for making this opportunity possible 
through its grant which funded the Learning Resources 
Group of the Schools Coalition. 

In the original grant request, the Coalition committed 
itself to establishing an educational resource center in 
the District 3 community. Through its own efforts, and 
through coordinating the efforts of many other 
community groups, this Center is now a reality. The 
Education Resource Center lERC) opened its doors on 
November 18, 197.5 and is now serving teachers, 
administrators, and parents regularly, both on a drop-in 
basis and through scheduled programs held at the 
Center. 

While the ERC is an independent organization, both 
it and the Coalition will continue to work closely 
together to improve the quality of the classroom 
experience for both teachers and pupils. With the initial 
developmental tasks now done for the ERC, the 
Learning Resources Group will shift its primary 
emphasis back to working directly with public school 
teachers, introducing new classroom techniques and 
materials to idea-hungry teachers. Since the ERC is now 
a functioning reality, the Coalition will be able to draw 
on resources available there in its work with classroom 
enrichment concerns. At the same time, its work in the 
individual schools will introduce new groups of teachers 
to the ERC and thus increase the Center's impact in the 
classrooms of District 3. 

While the ERC and the Coalition are two 
independent organizations engaged in distinct activities, 
their functions complement each other in their efforts to 
improve educational quality. For this reason, the 
Schools Coalition is submitting this proposal jointly 
with the Educational Resource Center. 

We feel that the two organizations working together 
will complement each other's activities in the coming 
year, and will provide an opportunity to demonstrate 
that potential benefits which can come from cooperation 
between two community-based organizations. Therefore 
we are asking the Trust for $ 1 3,500 to continue support 
for the Schools Coalition activities directly within the 
public school setting; and for $20,000 towards general 
operating expenses of the Education Resource Center so 
that it may be able to sustain and further develop the 
resources for education in our community. 



Sincerely, 
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OVERVIEW OF A COORDINATED 
CPPORT TO IMPROVE THt 
EFFORT TO^g^^j^ SCHOOLS 

(year 2) 

SnhnnUedTo-.Conmuinity'rnisl 

INTRODUCTION 

. IX w 19-4 the Schools Coalition received a 
In l)e<-cml)er. U ^"^ r,,niniunilv Trust to work 

with teacher, m O.^tntt J P ^.ff^^t 

wa. and still i. par' " the described 
—1 "'her organ^n^^ 

••''ve-"-"/'7\.^^';!''r.ani..ations n.ost directly 
Public Sch.H)lr-. Ill' ""^^ 
involved in this effort are: 

. Schools Coal't'""- 

• Kacilitatioii'I'ea"'- 

. Teacher Curriculun. Work Center. 

. Latin An.erican Coalition. 
. Citizens' Council. 

. District 3 Superintendent s Of- ^^^^^^^^^ 

"M:t'ont:Lrativeinthisp^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
theI.ean.in, KesourcesGr.n,p LRG^^^^ thos.- are the 

j:-::i;i:rS^^^^^^^^^ 

LEARNING RESOURCES GROUP 
(Progress Report) 

nf the LRG is to develop a supportive 
-n,e I'^n'-'^*' < f ;!^^ ;,i,lic sch<K,ls to help teachers, 
network m the R'=tntt .i p . dassroom 
administrators, and Pf " ken place within two 

• ..nrichnu-nt. LRG -'-foment of ' he Education 

?r""'.et"t:r- and^tS Oa-oo. enrichment 

Resource t-enitr. 

work in local pubhc schools. 

ERC Developrnent ^^^.^^ ^, ^„ 

Ever s nee the LKLr begari. s nmcram wh ch 
and creativity has --/r^SLti'v^^^^^^ the 
the LRG can d"""-. ^ , RG "emains the enrichment of 
guiding purpose of the ^i^" environments. « was 
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resource center for teachers and parents wouJd have a 
wider impact than one or two individuals working in the 
schools with individual teachers, relying solely on their 
own bank of materials and ideas. 

Therefore, much LRG staff time has gone into the 
groundwork needed to establish the Education Resource 
Center. Since the development of the ERC has been a 
joint effort on the part of the Coalition and other 
organizations and individuals in the community the 
following recounting of activities concerning ERC 
development will try to identify the tasks which were 
performed by the Coalition through LRG. 

• A community meeting was organized by Coalition 
staff and volunteers. The District 3 Superintendent, 
District 3 teachers and principals, representatives 
from the Coalition, the Latin American Coalition, 
the Citizens' Council, the Facilitation Team, and a 
number of interested citizens attended and 
overwhelmingly agreed that an educational 
resource center was necessary for District 3. They 
also agreed that it was a viable concept and were 
willing to support the development of the ERC. 

• An acting Governing Board was developed through 
the efforts of the LRG Coordinator: the VISTA 
Volunteer; the Facilitation Team and the 
Coalition. Since the ERC's incorporation in May, 
197"), new members have been added. 

• Coalition staff helped design a questionnaire to 
asceruin the level of teacher interest in an ERC 
and to find out what their principal concerns and 
needs were for resources. With tbr support of the 
District Superintendent, the Coalition was able to 
survey 220 teachers in 11 of the 21 schools in 
District 3, two private schools, and one parochial 
school. Teachers reacted to the idea of an ERC 
with enthusiasm, and 34 teachers became 
sufficiently interested to commit themselves to act 
as a core group willing to contribute curricuhun 
ideas to the ERC and to other teachers. 

• The Governing Board of the ERC developed job 
criteria for a director and elected a search 
committee, to recruit applicants and conduct 
interviews for the Director's position. With the help 
of the District Superintendent, the job description 
for the position was distributed through all the 
schools in District 3. The Teachers Union also 
advertised the position in its paper. Fourteen 
candidates were interviewed. Ms. Smith was 
selected. 

• The Teacher Curriculum Work Center provided 
training for the director. 

• The ERC was incorporated and its tax exempt 
status applied for through the legal services 
provided by Mr. Jones. 
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With stron^r rnipha.sis on brconiin^ s^'if-sustuininjj, 
the KKC Governing Board sc»t as t(»p priority the 
development of a "Recycle Center". Temporary 
space for the Recycle Center was donated. A garajje 
for storing the materials was also donated and LKC 
niemhers and volunteers befjan making: contacts 
with local business and industr> t(» fiain their 
commitments of savinji; reusable discardj^. 
A sch<»dule was developwl, and volnntwrs recruited 
ti» pick up these discards. 

'Hie LRG coordinator work.s with the Director (.f 
the ERC. in converting' the discards into actual 
classroom material models, that can and will be 
introduced to teachers. 

A Learning Fair was sponsored by the HRC, with 
much staff and volunteer time contributed by the 
Coalition. The Fair emphasized the rich and varied 
scope of ideas and skills already present in the 
community, and demonstrated the fxitential of an 
environment or "space" devoted to learning. 
Rather than merely providing games and 
amus<^ments. the Fair provided over 30 learning 
experiences to the public, at 25c per experience, 
and raised $1,300 towards the support of the ERC 
while generating publicity about the Center. 
Regular workshops are now being conducte<l at the 
ERC space to create new teaching ideas, and 
discover ways to convert the industrial discards into 
teaching materials. The LRG has served as a 
resource for some of these workshops, helped in 
planning them, and in the future will conduct 
workshops herself. Ideas generated during these 
workshops will be taken into the public school 
dassroomsshe works in. 

'Hie KRC executive committee and Coalition staff 
have met with a number of (members of the! Board 
of Education staff, including the Superintendent, as 
well as staff of the Board of Education Resource 
Center to establish fK>sitive working relationships 
and to plan ways the public schools can work with 
and effectively use and sup[>ort the activities of the 
ERC. Tlie Superintendent expressed a keen interest 
in the Center and would like to meet with the 
jH'ople involved with the ERC again in the future. 
A recent "Workshop for Principals" was organized 
by the LRG, ERC and Facilitation Team at the 
request of the District 3 Superintendent. It was 
attended by 20 of the 2 i principals in District 3. At 
the workshop the principals were introduced to the 
uses of industrial discards as teaching tools. 
Seventeen of the principals said they wanted to stay 
informed of ERC activities and asked that similar 
workshops be held for teachers in their schools. 
Two sucb workshops have taken place since. 
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Although KRC is an independmt organization, the 
Coalition teeU somewhat r,-s|H.n»iblf for seeing that it 
does become a working 1'%!'^';^!;'"^ 
complement tl.e activity of the LRG The Coalition a.> a 
whole has committed much time and rer^ources toward* 
its initial concept and development, and will continue to 
do so in the future. 
LRG Classroom Enrichment If 'ork 

Outside of the work on the ERG. LRG activity 
assumes three basic forms-, one-to-one intensive work 
^^•ith individual teachers, providhig resources and ideas 
U, a wider number of teachers, and conducting 
workshops. . 

The one-to-one work currently involves working with 
two teachers for several hours each week. 
Work with these teachers includes : 

. introducing enrichment materials into spet:ific 
curriculum areas. 

. finding solutions to classroom management 
problems. 

• introducing the a^ncept of and developing 

classroom interest centers. 
Within the secon<l category of activity, the LRG '>as 
set up a mini-resource center in one school in which ar. 
displaved a wide range of teaching ,="''^';^^";f 
available at all times to teachers m the ^hool Man> of 
the ideas and materials are brought in from the LKL.. 
Space for a similar center has been provide<l at a second 
school and the center will be developed there in 

anuarv Principals at both -schools are also providing- 
; me supplies and materials for the creation of teaching 
"^c7s for the teachers in their sc-hools. It is our conviction 
tha these tvpes of centers will soon foster a cross 
fertili..ation of ideas among the teachers within these 
schools. , 
Workshops are conducted both independently and 
jointU wTth'people from the Facilitation Team an.l the 

KRC. , , ., 

The LRG is curently exploring, with a memlx>r of the 
Facilitation Team, the possible creation 
Import group for upper grade teachers grade levels 6 
T ^ «) While much energy was going into developing 
learning materials and ideas for the early grades, it .s<.on 
b -anie apparent that there wa.s a real gap of --PP"" J- 
teachers in the upper grades. W'e hope to addre.ss this 
issue cr-llaboratively. ■ i or 

.Vs advisor to the Community School, the LKL, 
Coordinator has been instrumental '"the overall gro^t^^^ 
and positive development of the school s atmosphere 
S v^ar She gives basic input and ideas to the teacher 
S the teacher aide on curriculum and classroom 
management. Part of her -spo"sibdities includes 
[estini and evaluating the academic growth and 
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noHormanre of the sliuirnLs. (hie day a week is spent in 
the school working with the students, uientifying najds 
and developing ideas and techniques that can also be 
relaved to the teachers. This direct work with the 
students helps to keep her alert to the student^ and their 
nmIs and sensitive to the frustrations expenencec by 
teachers in their day-to-day involvement with Uie'ir 
students. 'Hius, when she gius advice or ideas to 
teachers, she is not speakintr from a U.ok alone, but 
from actual experience*. 

Future Activities of LRG (Diu-ing Grant Request 

. . I TRr 

During this grant request period, the l.KO 
coordinator will focus intensively on two schools, llie 
types of s♦»rvi^e^ she will pro\ule uirlude: 

• working with one classroom at a time in each school 
on an intensise level, giving concentration and 

. thought to the overall needs of those teachers in the 
areas of classroom management and curnculiini. 
Keeogui/.ing that the needs of teachers vary. U is 
imiK>rtant to devote a substantial amoimt of time in 
developing the type of relationship that allows for 
open dialogue. 'Iliis concentration with teachers 
will he done on a staggered basis diu-ing the year, 
focusing intensively on only one of three teachers 
from each school at any one time. 

• continuing to give workshops in collaboration with 
the ERC and the Facilitation Team, at the same 
time seeking out and recruiting additional resoiu-ces 
for teachers and the community. 

• attaining wider exposure within each target school 
tlirough closelv focused sessions I mini-workshops 
on a bi-monthly basis) : i.e., how to make a learning 
game, shape book ideas, or explore the newest idea 
in recyclable teaching tools. .As teachers become 
more experienced with experiential education, these 
s<^ssions will be used to gain ideas from the teachers 
themselves. 

• continuing work with the KRC, including: 

• referral of interested teachers to the resources of 
^ the ERC, specifically those teachers being 

directly assisted by the LRG. 

• helping create and construct teaching aids for use 
in workshops and demonstrations. 

. introducing ERC developed materials to the 
teachers being assisted and supported by LKU. 

• continue as the direct liaison between the ERC 
and the Schools Coalition. 

• when interested parents have been identified by 
the School Action Center (SAC), the coordinator 
will introduce them to the services available in 
the ERC that will help them to become more 



involved in the lolal leariiinj!^ process within the 
school. 

Evaluation 

The Schools Coalition believes that the best form of 
evaluation comes from people who are directly served by 
oiir programs. Therefore, we will solicit comments, 
observations, and criticisms in the course of our work. 
This year we will develop a systematic approach for 
recording this feedback. Made on the sf)ot, these 
comments have- proven to be more penetrating and 
perceptive than feedback gathered through a formal 
{^valuation procedure at a later time. 

To supplement this, periodic questionnaires and 
informal interviews with teachers, principals, and 
parents will be used to fill in information gaps. And, as 
has been the practice in the past, the director of the 
Coalition, staff and Board of Directors will continue to 
evaluate the progress of the LRG as well as the entire 
Cofllition protfrani. 

EDUCATION RESOURCE CENTER 

The core function of the ERC is to serve as a 
"center," a place where teachers, administrators, and 
parents can exchange ideas, and equipped with facilities 
and equipment to make materials to be used with 
ch ild ren both in and out of th e cl assroom. To 
supplement the core "availability" of the center, the 
ERC is sponsoring and conducting workshops on a 
regular basis. Coupled with direct outreach work carried 
out by the Learning Resources Group, these workshops 
will serve to attract more teachers and community 
people to the Center, and help broaden its impact on the 
District 3 public schools. 

The ERC is an independent, community based, tax- 
exempt, non-profit facility. The actual Center contains 
the following facilities: 

• a library comer, providing resoiu-ce books, ideas, 
and mcnlels of actual learning materials made by 
the teachers. 

* a material making area with work counters and 
tables. 

• an enclosed carpentr>' shop. 

* a small store of hard-to-find material making 
accessories. 

• a Recycle Center which sells industrial discards and 
by-products useful in making learning aids (staff 
and resource people are available to assist with 
ideas for use of these discards!. 

* equipment to make learning aids, including a 
laminator, thermofax copier, ditto machine, paper 
cutter, power and hand tools, sewing machine and 



electric typewriter. 
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fn."; 'IWav thn.u«h Satunlay. with ...h.-r lu.urs 
Mlu-aiiltHl in for spifiul net-ds and '•vciiis. 

During il.s first nu.nth of operation, the Cenfr has 
h,... Aed bv teachers fron, private, pubh.. an.l 
r. hiai :h.K;is..par..nts. staff, an.. vol..te..rs wor .n, 
„ after-M^hool .•..nim.in.ty pn-gram-^. art .W.tu 
■u.l.-nf,. mlivet'sltv students, and a vur,et> o 
^Inlity resi.lents. Aia....U.h the Center as bee 
.,„,.n less than two months, sometimes a> many a> -> 
pie us it .luring the course ..f the •>">• ^ -> ;;;';:;; 
Litially to bn-ws... others t., purchase -'^y' , 
„,uipn,ent. U.ok thro.H;h r.-sour.e " 
ul,rksh,.ps. or s^-ek a.lvi.-e on sp«-.al problem^. N-". 

. M tea.'b.-r seeking a.lvi-'.- how to promot.- a nu.ral 

priiic t with her studeuts. 
. a parent l.«.king f..r a way t., >h:u-e the shoelH.x 

,. i.-M.e kits sh.- has .lev.-lop.-d with par.-..t> an.l 

lea(li.-r>. . 
. a tea. her s<.eking help in intr.-.lur.ng and f..ll..w.ng 

through on a vi.l.-o proje. t with her stu.lents. 
■ . a parent s^-eking information ab..ut l... al alternat.v 

-n,.- (Vnt.-r provi.les information an.l res.,ur.es to 
nu'et these r^pIesUs. an.l when they are n.,t avadable. 
will aiienipl to develop them. 

Staff and volunteer activity is presently ^^^^^^^^ 



Sta f and volunteer uuiiv.i> i-.^ - . ^ 

" • .n,e seeking ideas that can he put to w.,rk .n he 
a;sroon,s. Ahh.,.u;h we felt the Center go ff I 
«n,un.l with a n,ultitu.le .-f i.leas --.J- ' 

,u imr^ We are eonstantU M'ekin^ n» 

i:^as':"wit.^many ..f then, condn. fr.-n, 
workshop parti.-ipants. 

Hrcvrlc Componrnl • " 

o'ur citv-s public sch.Kds are noton..usly sh..rt on 
..r e dve neM"-nsive materials. Bare sup.dy cl...se- s are 
. . m nal fa. t of life in nuu^y sc.hools. In evpL.nng 
Lr sour.:es .,f niaterials during last sp " fl .'"d 
:!mm..r. the.KRC foun.l a wealth of in.lustrud d>scard> 
and hv-products. 

UsJ of these materials has become a ful ^•<'"^l-"'-" I' 
tb 'center, wjth one -tion of thes.re -^oted . thur 

S^i:'vai:nrrw.:Jk'::werit.usuai,y.^ 

btatons. styrofoam. mylar, fabric. ''"f J'' i^^". 
piano parts. pun.:h card.s. vv.ndow shades, and mucn. 
much more. 
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nnSr a f T''' ^^""f""*-' 'heir sale 

Center «"PPl'^'nen,ary source of income for the 
Center They are procured free from local businesses 
and factones, wh.ch have been pleasantly surpri^ th^! 
the.r garbage can contribute to raising X^iona 
quahty. Over the next year the Center will tork to 

* increase collaboration with business and industrv^ to 
provide a wider selection of industrial discards ' 

* rrndLrd?'^ °' '"'"^-•'■^'^ ---""^ 

* intV illustrating what 
tan be done with discards (this could also become a 
source of revenue for the ERC). 

.. • sponsor and provide regular workshops dem- 
onstratingtheusesofrecyclables. 
...^^'^I- "e^comers to the Center get into the act bv 
suggesting new materials, hooking the Center up with 
other sources, and sometimes even picking up maUlu 
and delivering them to the Center. P matenals 

f^yram Planning and Workshops 

To effectively reach more than a few alreadv 
.nterested teachers, it is necessary to reach out and 
provide concrete programs. Aluch of this outreach will 

Ano^herlr °"- ^''^"^'■"S Group 

Another effort is coming through workshops and other 
programs, provided on a variety of levels of 
sophistication, aimed at different interest areas of need 
Many workshops have already taken place. 

althl.r"''''''"'" ""f '° P'^'i'^ large. 

f„7e« h n' ^•''P'^' '° P«''^"'«- ""'l some more 

ct V tv wni adT' '""T' °f 'f-^ "-''"hop 

activity will address three areas of teacher concern 

TJese areas were identified when the original siTvev 

was conducted, and have been reaffirmed w7a 

continued contact with teachers. 

seekin^^n""^!.' ""1 f*"- teachers 

S K «^ curriculum materials which 

teach basic skill concepts. 

»rr ^'"■'"'"T 'o provide ideas on how 

o arrange a classroom for various purposes set ..n 
.nterest areas, effectively structure clas'srroml me' 
and class management. 

3 Teacher/child interaction, to help identify 
techniques in child ob-servation, interpretation of 
behavior, and review of tools used in evaluating both 
student and teacher performance. 
These spheres of interest clearly overlap, and are not 
meant to be rigid guidelines. For example, if a workshop 
s to focus on creating reading readiness materials ,t"s 
mporunt also to discuss introducing the material ,o 
Oie ch,,dren. and observing their skills leveTs to dtiJe 
which materials are most appropnate. 
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W(»rk:*ht>ps arr hv\n^ structiiml s<^ that thos*? 
attending are activr participantH and (.•t)ntrd)ut<)rs. borne 
workshops are set up like classroomn. A f)rinting 
workshop would introduce participants to the materials 
and equipment, and invite them to explore their 
possibilities. Tliis situation puts adults in the shoes ol 
the children, and can «ive them insight into the m- 
quisitiveness and learning frustrations often experienced 
bv children. 

' ERC staff and volunteers will actively recruit local 
people with identified talents and skills to conduct 
workshops. Organizing the Center s first big 
promotional benefit, the Learning Fair. ERC staff and 
others associated with the benefit, identified over -lO 
individuals with specific, teachable crafts and skdls. 

Diese skills include print making, use of medical 
efpiipment. ethnic cooking, bicycle repair, and safe 
driving. 

To supplement workshops riui by staff and volun- 
teers, KRC has also budgete<i funds for professional 
workshop consultants. 

Hie Center has also secured the involvement of the 
Citv Colleges for a special program aimed at involving 
Utino parents in the center, and encouraging them to 
develop learning aids for bilingual programs m the 
schools. 

Bv seeking out college and university-run programs to 
be conducted at the ERC. we will be able to supplement 
non-accredited workshops with accredited workshop 
courses. This will likely encourage further involvement 
in the Center of District 3 teachers. 

'Hie Center will also focus on developing the teaching 
talents of the community. The City College contract is 
one such program. Other programs currently identified 
by parents and community include: 

programs involving parents with their children' in 
learning situations. 
. workshops for making learning materials for the 
home, coordinated with the individual child s 
classroom materials and program. 

• programs teaching parents how to effectively tutor 
theirown children land other children!. 

• workshops designed to foster better commiuiication 
between teachers, administrators, and parents. 

To meet the needs as ciu-rently expressed by the 
teachers, community. adminislraLors and parents, the 
PRC will seek to increase the material resources 
available in the Center itself. This will be done m 
rollabf)ration with workshops whenever possible. A 
major emphasis will be placed on providing reading and 
math curriculum materials. 

The organization of the materials is as important as 
the availabilitv. Thus, curriculum materials wil be 
onraDlzed within the Center into interest areas along 
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with a varirlv of resounv lau^k^. Much of I u'se 
maHTial.s ssiW or>iani/.tMl into * '^kill kil^. Oiu' kit 
for example, might provide IT) diffcnMil nuiierials for 
leaching place value. 
FAHluation 

'Hicre will be ongoing evaluation of the Center 
through a niuuberof means: 

• W(»rksho[) evaluation forms will be S4«nt to 
partirip)antson a regular basis in order to determine 
the effectiveness of the workshof)s. 

• sign-in shms will record Center us^ts. their 
background and purp)os4' for coming to the Center. 

• contintious dialogue with other comniunitv 
iigencie^. 

• s4'lf evaluation by the staff and Board of Governors. 
Funding 

Initial funding efforts were hampered since the KKC 
lacked a tax-exeiup)t status. This, however, did not deter 
the Center from seeking local funds to begin the 
operation. A local benefit iLeaming Fair!, a small grant 
from a local fainilv foundation and income from the 
recvelables allowed the Center to lease a space and set 
ui)'shop. ITirough the efforts of the KHC Governmg 
Board and the community, the space was rent)vate< 
with paint, varnish. lunil)er. ehH:trical work, barrels and 
bins, shelving, and labor, all donattMl by the commiuuty. 

During the coming years, the ERC will continue to 
draw u^)on the financial resources of the community to 
make the center a locally suppnirted effort. 

We will develop pirogram monies through contracts 
with universities, colleges, and special groups. Currently 
iwi coniracis have been secured for 1970. one from Ciiy 
Colleges and one from a parents group at a local day 
care center. Negotiations are currently imderway with 
Northeastern University to run summer courses at the 
Center. We will continue to explore and identify all 
available sources of income through these ty[)es of 
pn»grams. whenever appropriate. 

Workshop and memlx'rship fees, book sales, the sale 
of recvdables. local business contributions and .-^upiHirt 
will eventually provide for the bulk of the HKC budget 
inconu'. 
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a 

HOW TO FORM A TAX- 
EXEMPT ORGANIZATIONt 

Sina' indivlduab and organizations thnt nivf monry 
want to bp able to deduct their contributions from tuxes, 
it is important for you to obtain a ttvc-exempt status for 
your liroup. Here's how to fio about it. 

FORMATION OF TAX- 
FXEMIT ORGANIZATIONS 

A Dra^j Bm Nf<«'ssary 
Tu- purpose of this section is to (Ifscribf the 
procedures followwl by most organizations %Wuch want 
to obtain tax-exempt status and to allow donors tax 
(li'dtictions for contributions.* 

1 I'nrp<)s»-s. nif first step, pr""- I" ''"^ 
formation of the organization, is to determine wheUier 
the pi.rpos.-s iind activities of the proposed 
organization satisfy the rwp.iremenUs ..r tax 
exemption. To.qnalify a.s tax-exempt so that dono s 
,an obtain tax deductions for the.r '=0"'"]'" 
orL-anization mast qualify imder section aOllcH.il ol 
uJe Internal Revenue Code of 1954. That section 
exempts: 

Corporations, and any community chest, fund 
'or 'foundation organized and operated exclusively 
for religious, charitable, scientific, testing for public 
safety, literary, or educational purposes, or for the 
prevention of cruelty to «n/ma/.s no part of the ml 
.-amings of which inun-s to the b.M.ef.t "f any 
prival.- shar.'hoIder or individual. n«) 
substantial part of the activities of vvhich is 
rarrving on propaganda, or "iht-rvvise 
atleinpUng to influence legislation and vvh.ch 
does not participate in Imclud.ng the 
publishing or distributing of statements . any 
political campaign on behalf of any (3adida.. 
for public office. 

The language in that section has been interpreted 
bv numerous court decisions and Internal Revenue 
Service regulations and rulings. ^ '"^^•>'';:^_"; 
accountant must determine ^^hether you 
organization's proposed purposes and activities 
satisfy those interpretations. 

Tfr':^ Chapter (> ..f THK BHf.AI) GAMK. Rovi*..! Kdition: Horb 
Allen. I.or; c„pyriKh, I'-T-t hy Glido Puhli,.„i.,n.. H.,.nme<i b> 
iKTmij^sum of the puhlishpr- 

. It v,,..r orKanization reside, outside of the State ..t >;'" 
should check with a l..eal attorney and/or .he bcrotary of Mat, 
regardintf l.K.al incorporation pr(K.edures and rcpureinents. 

;?:> 
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2. Foniialioiis. 'Hic nrxi sirp is to form your 
or^'anl/.iiiion. Most ui VM-.vrrrif)l organizations are 
fornnsl as non-[)r(>fii i-orporaiions. 'Hiis entails: ( I I 
selertint: a name for the or^'ani/.atiun that is not hehl 
or n^e(l hy any other forf)oration in your state: 
draftlntr Artirles of Incorporation. hyla\v>. an<l. if 
nerr»ar\ Iser l)elo\»i an afipliration for exemption 
from >tate inc ome tax: l.'i) holding the first meeting of 
the lM)ar(l \vher4' or<linarily hylaws are adoptetl. 
officers are elected, a cor[M)rate seal is adopted, and 
an officer is authorized to do all acts necessary to 
c)htain stale and fed'eral ta.v exemptions. 

State Filing'. If your state has an in(C)nie tax. 
yon may have to apply for a separate slate tax 
exemption. In California, you file your a[)plicaiion for 
state exemption I Form h'TH []7}{n) I witli the 
C-alifornia Franchise* Tax Hoard, and the .Articles of 
In(or[K)ration witli the Secretary of Stale. Once the 
Franclns*' Tax FJoard grants the California tax 
exemption, the Secn'tar> of State will fih» the .Article 
uf Incorporation. At this point. >our organization is. 
officially, a non-profit corporation exempt from 
(iaiifornia franchise' tax. and you should file eopies of 
the Articles of IncorjM)ration with the Clerk of the 
j'ount> in whicli your organization works. 

I. Ft'dcral Filinu. The application for a fedi'ral 
lax exemption (Form \{)2'.\ \ should now i)e completed 
and filed on behalf of the orjianizalion. If the 
application i?. successful, you will receive a 
determination letter froni the District Director of the 
IntJ'rnal I<e\enue Senice. ^rantin^ your exemption 
and explaininu your respc>nsil)ilities under the law. 
Particular attention should be paid to the private 
formation/ public charity fpu'stions on the form. 
The aniount of time these steps will take depend.s. in 
larije part, ctn hc>w knowled^eai)le and efficient you and 
\our lawyer or accountant are. 'Ilie first step is often the 
most tinie-consumint:. I)ecaus4' formulating; your 
purpo^<'> and a<'tivities retpures a lot of detailed thoujjht 
about the precis*' nan ire of \i>i\r organization. The 
tiniintr for tlu' s*'Cf)nd stef) (ie[)eiuis almost entirely upon 
>j)ur lawyer or aetrountant: one month seems to l)e 
common. 'Ilie tliird step. filinj,'s at the state and local 
b'vrN. can usually l>e accomplished in California in a 
month or S4>. depending on the backlog of applications in 
the Franchise' Ta.v Board. But the fourth and criticral 
step. C)l)iaininj^ a f(?derai tax exemption, can take 
mcredibly h)n^. If the orj^anization's purposes and 
activities are straijjhtforward and typical (in th(» eyes of 
du' IBSl. and if the loc:al office of the IKS is not 
reijuired to refer the apf)lication to Washin/xton under its 
internal rides, a favorable IHS dotermin«ition letter can 
be obtained in s<»veral weeks. More commonly, however, 
it takes ahc)ut three months to obtain an exem[)tion. 
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vary .r.-alK <1-,..-." .n^' ' ; , , '"/^.^ M n.l«hl 

,.r.,vUl.- fn-.. U-«nl -'^'f;"';-;;;. , ' hiU-. hut u- 

i.,„s. if ll..-ir ,.nr|H.*.s ar.- ''^ ' fr... 

':^s^t:t:>::t:^l.^^'^' - 

t::^;.t:7't^s,'!:^-^"^''<' >'"","'' 

"■;r,:::ti. "■■>fr£;:;;2r",.,,;,';.:« 

;-:;:a:;,':.:ulu';h: Internal u n..s.Tvic.. m... 

o. K..m,<)')0-AHlanannualrn.ortl 

,.|o-^- "f the ornani/.ation s tax year. ^ 
■2. Totl...H.-«istry..fCharital.l.-Irnsts: 
_.H.-MStration F..m,. .Ine within months f on, . « 
latT that the ..rgani/.atlon a..th..r.7..-. .t. f.rst 

<mi|.Ml.(l..o..ntb.-««n.ecl"i-"»«'«'"-, 
f,„u,dation. you n,ay want l< .'^ ,,,, 
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Articles of Ina>rp(»ration. 

A.s you can seo. tlio le^al si(]c i»f fomiin^ and oporaiinin 
a tax-exempt or^'anization takes time an(J effort. It will 
lest your dtxJication and seriousness of piirpos<». bm it 
will also impress the hell out of contributors. «:rant- 
makini: foundations and, probably. yours*»lf. 



• 45.000.000 children in L.S. public schools 

• o r rr 16.000 sch oo I districts 

• approximately 90. 000 school huildinf*s 

There is much to be done to improve the quality of 
schools. Orf^anized parents can brinfz about many 
chanf^es. Join us today. SI 5.00 annual fee. 

^.C.C.E. 

Suite 410 

l^^ilde iMke Villafio (ireen 
Columbia. Maryland 2 1044 
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REPORTING ON A GRANT* 

f„r Ih. use ..f ihe ^Tanl fun «> ^« ^^^^..^.^^ 
-nus is imp<.rianl because lhe lm.^m^^ ^^^^^^ ^„ 

,h..ir grantee. Don n k U^^^^ ..vho ar. a 

y,,u have lo d . a^M.re^^^ ^^.^ 

litllc paranoid by naliirt i inui 
In. ihe^ayyouHaidyoauould 

The following is a J'>^»'^'';;^i ^'^n al^' fher.- 
...rt .. prepare acU.,n 

;:j::::\>!cpr„ciiu.r:: -nu. hy,H.tl,eUeal siu.aUon .s a. 

'""""V" . ; ;97; fhe fiVamd Foundation made a 
On J«n»ary /. 'Ve„a„,.,- Union. The grnnt 

^rant to the ism ^ f '^ ,he penod of one year, 
^i'as in the amount of Sin/m for t p 

for the purpose of "P'-^'^'^/'! Xmo .naWe rhem M> 
salaries of the organners of Jh^^^^^^^ 

,,lucate tenants about f ^ ^7'',^„,„,, a<>o.W 
A copy of Ihe Gram Agreemenl follows. 

HYPOTHETICAL GRANT AGREEMENT 

On January I , ' ' • ' • ,^ ■ ij„i„n iGranleel 

1 . (,ranl«> shall use ine g Granice 
staUHl in ^h.-c.|ompanymg^^ ^.^^ 

7;U';sn.in^dfor-lhrp..rpos.B..flhegranl 

^Tl>ars:allsub.i.a^.^^^^ 

,.as speul all lh'' «^»"«';^i""strrep<y shall . Inscribe 

"'''' 'Thar Gra^ ha' Ide'toward aohie.^ng 
ihP progress ^^at Gi^aniee n ^^^^ , 

Ihe purposes '"^/^'^''['V'T from llie granted funds. If 

Mien. I'ditor: rnpynuht t^* t 
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..n itsSrAir'"" t^""' '''^^ f""d.s ^eparatelv 

San Francisco IVnants* Union 



Ulirvctorof GranttH^I 



HYPOTHETICAL GRANTEE REPORT 

blJ!l°n '■•T' > Addition area are 



NriL'hlK.rhmxl L*'Kal As^isiatnr offMv in [.ro[.ann« a 
handbook of ihf le^ai ritrlils of lotuinl.s, an<l in hamllin^ 
individual iwianls' le^'ai tases on a reftTral ha>»s from 
otir offiro. With this siip[>orl. wo wero able to provido 
in<Hvi<lnal roims*>linK to an iwora^e of ion low-incomo 
irnanis a <lav. Tenants* problems included : oviclion duo 
K, non^pavmoni of ronl. throats of evi<-tion without loKal 
grounds, ropairs rwpiirocl undor hoalth, firo and Siifotv 
r<Mlos. and vi<.lati<.ns of loasos or ront aKroomonts. In 
somo <-asos. siich as evictions without K'Kal «roun<ls. the 
tenant was abh' to solve his own problem on{!<« wr ba(j 
iuformeil him of his loKal ri«hts. Other cases wore solved 
by havirm an attomev. who volimt«»ered to rc'prosent the 
tenant, call the landlord: this fr<Hiuently was om.ugh to 
iudm e the lamllonl to withdraw the threat of evn tion or 
<*orr<'ct the prohh*m. 

'Hh' individual rouns<'lin« occupi^nl much of the full- 
time or«ani/ers' and six neitjhborhoo<l vohmteors' time. 
Ho\%e\or. our main interest was to convince tenants that 
their problems could only be solved in the lon^ run by 
nr-'ani/int: them-. Kes. A> a u'roup the\ would be able to 
nut sitrnificant pressure on landlords to pr*)vide decent 
housint: at a r<n»M,m»bh' rent. W<' be^an orjjrani'/.irJK 
amon« tenants of single nnilti-unit apartment buildings. 
This was parti<:ularly easy to do with tenants of v<Ty 
,iilapidate<i buildintr>. a nunilHT of whom had alreadv 
cnnu' to the office with individuals complaints. Usually 
we prepared ami distribute*! a leafh't to buiKhn^' 
residents [xuntinu' oui the problems and setting a date, 
lime and plac<> fi>r tenants to meet and discuss possible 
wavs of soUin« the problems. We then met with the 
lenant.s and tohl them about their le«al rights to take 
MH-h actions as withhol<lin« rent nu)ney untd K'ally 
re<piired repairs w<t<' nuule, and assisting them in 
drawing up a list of their nt^ds to nei^otiate with the 
landlord and to write into a mutually satisfactory and 
legally binding contract between tenants and landlord. 

•Piere were a number of significant obstacles to this 
kind of ortrani/ing. First, tenants usually wait<Hl until a 
rrisis like a huge rent rais<> or physical malfunction 
U'fore thev >ought anv lu>lp. Uefore that time they had 
M'en no need to organize, and once the crisis arose, it was 
»u>re <liffi<-ult to get the group to deal with it 
cou>tructivelv. Secondly, tenants w<?re reluctant to 
.peak up about hoiisiuir problem> for fear of retalia- 
tnr\ e\iction. *i'he availability of volunteer attoruey> 
helped thi> problem. KinalU. becaus4> of ]Mnvr{\, 
uneniplovment and dilapidated housing, many tenants 
ar<' transient. Ironicallv, one gotxl way to stop the cycle 
nf transience from one slum dwelling to another wa.s 
organizing tenants, but a building whose tenants are 
rhanging e\er\ few months i> difficult to <irganize. 

We were sticcessful in helping the tenants of three 
buildings form groups this year that negotiated rent and 
repair nmlracts with their lamllords. In one building 
W 



physicii! conditions wen- si, had. jind tin- landlord so 
iuia)n«Tn«i. lliat it was ntrrssary for the tenants to 
uithhohl their rent money, placing it in a trust fund 
tintil the landlord agreed to make ntn-essarv repairs and 
sipi a contract with the tenants. 

More recendy. one of our organizers did a study of 
huildintc ownership in the \X'estern Addition. * He 
identihwl S4'veral pwiple with large slum properiv 
holdmgs HI the neighborhood, and our more recent 
organizing effort has been among tenants of all the 
buddings owned by one of these -slundords." We feel 
that this approach will have more leverage in improving 
housing conditions than counselling single tenants or 
organizing one building at a time. 

^ 'Ilie grant for the first year's expense's to the San 
Francisco Tenants' Union enabled , - dc) effective 
work improving hoasing condit'oos in in>- Western 
Addition, but there is still a lot Ui to du. Thi •« year we 
have sought and rereivt^I enongif, small duiiati-ns from 
neiuhh(»rhfK»d residents and (•hiinhes to pav lor office 
ivxpeiws and some supplies. 'Hu. \eiKhborin>od Lt^gal 
Assistance office found funds to hire ihv IWo organizers 
paid formerly by ^rant funds to continue working with 
the Tenants' Union, and there are now alniut ten 
volunteers working with iis regularly. 



HYPOTHETICAL REPORT 
OF GRANT EXPENDITURE 

Grant 337 from 'Ilie (Name Foundation to: 

San FrancisiM) Tenants' Union 

200 Bush Street 

San Franc-isco. California 
Project period: 

From Janiiar> i, 1072 to December 31 

1072 

lieporting pericnl : 

From January I. |<)72 to December 31 
1072 

Expenditures : 
Personnel : 

^j^^i^n f),()00 

Fringe Benefits 

f).3r)f) f,.3.>f, 

f^r""^ 1.200 

I elephone<8 Answering Service H-U) 

U tiliti«»M 0()() 

'"^lUJplies 

J^'a^*^* 100 

Secretarial Service 

TOTAL kmh, 
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10. 

THINGS TO DO UNTIL 
OTHER HELP ARRIVES 
OR 

SOME SMALL AT-HOME 
FUND RAISING EFFORTS 

A. 

.Ifirfi'on- Merchants cionaK? items fur us to H!U!li<m 

riiher over radio. TV or at any special -athennj;. 
into liiillv—Vwo persons in each automobile re^is- 
H.n'(l in the Auto Ually follow a prescribed route as 
best thev can bv interpreting; clues to the proper 
ronrse.' Ke^Mstration fees for eutranc- are 
rontributions. 
.,,V /.//f„(::(,niniercial airline^ or helicopter will 
trivo rides tr> participants desiring to take a flitihl for 
don ation. 

B 

BHttlo of the Bands-Ar^ii bands and rock groups 
perform at central l(M:aiion with ample promotion 
for the bands and the establishment where the 
"Battle" is conducte<l. 

liirifio Rtfr«r«^ttnrtt-Spt»nsoring organization pro- 
motes and r>ffers persons the opponunity to play 
bingo games on a specific night with proceeds 
donated to your organization. 

lUh^'A-Thon-\rea bikers ride prescribe<l route for 
certain distance. In advance they get pl«ig«^s at 
dollars per mile they ride. 

Hrrntl .SVi/e— Haker% gives your organization break at 
wholesale cost on consignment and volunteers set! 
brea<l with profits going to your t>rganizatioM. 

C 

Car Bnsh-^Xu ohl UM^d junk car is donated and 
placed in a central location. Names of faculty or 
others are printed on the car for 2.-> cents a lick, 
persons may bash in the car with a sledge hammer, 
denting any name desired. 

Car -Sponsoring organization will wash your 

car. If you cannot come to us lat service stationi we 
w ill come to you. 

"S^inn. from Material rrppaml hy : Mr, Amly Oilman. Oim tor of 
r)evelfipm.^l. L ml«l Orebral VaUy of Norlh CWolina. 
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Caaino ;V/^hr— Las VeK"^* y^'"'* town— only 
legally. Imitation casino is set up. including turtle 
races, roulette, etc. Scrip I play money) is used and 
items auctioned at the conclusion. 

Coffee Day— Restaiu-ants in community charge cus- 
tomers nothing for their coffee. The customers 
instead leave any donation in coin canisters on 
restaurant tables to your organization. 

Coin Toss — Volunteers annoiuice at football game 
half-time that a blanket will be carriwl around the 
.stands for the spectators to toss coins into for your 
organization. 

Country Club Dinner/D«nce— Dining and dancing 
sometimes conibinetJ with an auction held at 
exclusive counir)' club. 

D 

Dinner Theatre [Performance— \ local dinner theatre 
profiuces its regular stage performance on "'^oiir 
Organization Night" with yc»ur organization 
receiving proceeds. 

Drive-In Theatre .\7/?/»f— Either a concert or a movie 
shown with i^roceeds donated to your organization 
at the drive-in theatre. 

E 

Entrance Donation— An establishment such as a res- 
taurant or loimge allows your voliuiteers to take 
up a cover charge at entrance, which is also a tax 
deductible contribution to your organization. 

ExeC'A'Trek— Area executives "trek" a prescribed 
distance. Prior to the event they seciu*e pledges 
from area businessmen. 

F 

Faculty /?w^f— School students execute a perform- 
ance of faculty meetings, pep rallies, and classroom 
scenes, with emphasis upon the idiosyncrasie.s of 
the faculty of their school in an evening 
performance with preview at school assembly. 
Fair Booth— A bf>oth is set up at the county fair 
to dis^tribiite education materials alx)ut your 
organization and to accept contributions. 
Fashion S/ioic— Both men and women model the latest 
fashions. Fashions sometimes donated in exchange 
for promotion by a local store.' 
Fifty-Fifty Day— A hamburger stand (McDonalds, 
Burger Chef, or local franchise) will allow you to 
sell tickets for $1.00 each which entitle the bearer 
to $1.00 worth of food at the establishment on a 
given day. You give them promotion and they give 
you 30% of that day s proceeds. 
Fish Fry /Spaghetti D/nner— Vohmteers prer»are a de- 
licious meal and offer plates at reasonable cost. 
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Fishitxf!, Rodeo — An^ItTs* Association or other organ- 
ization offers prizes to registrants who catch the 
most and largest fish during week-end under 
Certain restrictions. 

Fun Day — Soap box derbies, Sadie Hawkins Day. 
Sack Races, lliree Leg Races. Tiig-of-War. and 
other events make uf) a fun day and carnival as a 
benefit. 

G 

(folf Tournafneni—G<)U course lor niiniatiu-e golf 
course) offer prizes to competitors who achieve the 
l)est score over a prescribed period of time. 

H 

Haunted House— t\.x\ old home is fixed lip by a com- 
mittee in the spookiest manner imaginable. Then 
sell tickets to admit persons into the home for the 
"s<rare of their life**. 

I 

In* Show — Where possible, an ice skating perform- 
ance is presented as a benefit. 

J 

Junk'A'Thon — Organization sets up vohuiteers to col- 
lect coat hangers, aluminum cans, newspapers, 
scrap iron, and other items which can be recycletl 
for sale to scrap processors. The event culminates 
with a benefit concert to which folks bring junk 
items not yet turned in. 

>I 

March'A'Thon — Participants line up at the start- 
ing line and are allowed to take one giant step for 
each dollar contributed until they reach a 
prescribed finish line. The distance can be as short 
as a football field or as long as twenty miles. Their 
friends and other commiuiity citizens strive to raise 
money so that their favorite marcher can be first to 
cross the finish line. 

N 

Newspaper Sales — If your town has a newspaper which 
issues both a morning and an evening edition, 
perhaps they would allow you to utilize volunteers to 
telephone area residents to invite them to subscribe 
to the evening edition of the paper. The proceeds 
from the sale of the evening paper (a 3 month 
subscription! would go to your organization. After 
that .3 month subscription is up* they would 
negotiate continuing the subscription with the 
newspaper. 

O 

Opening Night Benefit — A movie theatre or other 
establishment, when bringing a big movie or 
production to town, allows your organization to 
4.-) 
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Student vs. FHCutty liHskrthitll ^'v<m^' -SuuioiiH piny 
ihe faciilly in a bcnefil baskell>all «anir. 
T 

Tun Siib^s—Do you (losin* a ia« for llu« from «)f >r)ur 

sAi'n U — ia«s ( BicHilennial ()r»>llirr AuloTap) an- 
l)v >fM)Hsonn4; (>rj;ani/.ali«>n> willi a>si>iau«-c 

froii! nrvv> lut'dia. 
Tiilrnt Shnir IrtUrd |UT>on> in ihf rnmiinillil) 

prrfonu and conipfh' f<>r pri/rs. 
Trnnis \/«fr/i-Killirr round robin or slrai^hl Ifn- 

„i> lournainfni is condnrU-d al KacquiU i.Uxh or 

olht'r U*nnis rourts. 
Titrkry .V/ioof - l*articipanls [)ay rnlrancr ftM« and bfsi 

aim al a larufl uins lurkry. 

\% 

Hitlk' i'Thon~V'An\n\y.xinr^ walk a prrscribtMl dis- 
lanrr tn>uall> 20 niilrsl. KffrrshnuMil and 
rnl.Tiainmrnl *i-> [>rovidrd. Prior lo ihr ualk. 
,,arliripani> M-curr spons.)r> wlio donalr Ui«Mr 
plrdi:f> lo your orKani/alion. 



(H ^r 160 local groups helorif: to our I an'nts 
Sonvork. This network of over 60.000 pnronts is 
trnnnnn rnpidlv. Join an expanding, offrcta-^' ^roup of 
puronts u'orkini: to improve the .,»«//fy of rducation 
their children receive. See pafie D /. 

-r, 
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JJ. 

WHERE TO GET HELP 

I. (>n Foundations: 

The 1977 Foundation 500. Foundation Research Service, 
39 East 5 1st Street, New York, New York 10022. 
$2^hr)0. A a)niprehensive index to foundation ^ivin^^ 
patterns. Individual Reports on each of the 500 
foundations are available for $5.00 each (11 or more 
$4.00 each). 

The 1972-73 Survey of Grant Making Foundations with 
Assets of Over $500,000. Public Service Materials 
Center, 355 Lexington Avenue, New York, New- 
York 10017. $7.95. 

The Grantsmanship Center News. The Grantsmanship 
Center, 7815 S. Vermont Avenue, hos Angeles, 
California 90044. $10.00 per year — eight issues. 

"Foundation Researching: Buy A Service Or Do It 
Yoiu-self?" Foundation News, Vol. 14, No. 2, 
March/April, 1973. Foundation News, Box 468, 
West Haven, Connecticut 065 16. 

Basic Techniques for ApproachingFoundations. Douglas 
M. Lawson. Foundation Research Service, 39 East 
5 1 5t Street, New York, New York 1 0022. $5.00. 

77i*» Brf^Hd (}nnu\ Glide Publications, 3:^0 Ellis 
Sm-ei. Snn Friinc-is4'n. California 94102. $2.9:?. 

The Foundation Center, 888 Seventh Avenue, New 
York, New York 10019 makes available the following 
reference works and services: 

The Foundation Directory', Edition 5. Marianna 0. 
Lewis, editor. Introduction by Thomas R. 
Buckman, 1975. 540 p. 15 tables. Four 
semiannual supplements. The standard reference 
guide to the field. (Distributed by Columbia 
University Press, 136 South Broadway, Irvington, 
New York 10533 1 $30.00. 

The Foundation Grunts Index, Bimonthly listing 
included as a separate section of Foundation News. 
-^Detailed information about ciurently reported 
foundation grants of $5,000 or more. Periodical 
published by the Council of Foundations, Inc., 888 
Seventh Avenue, New York, New York 10019. 

The Foundation Grants Index. Annual volume. Lee 
Noe,. grants editor.. Cumulation of bimonthly 
indexes published each year in July. Detailed 
summary of 10,000 grants made by about 300 
major foundations. (Distributed by Columbia 
University Press, 136 South Broadway, Irvington, 
New York 10533). 
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The Foundation Grants Index: Subjects {microfiche). 
Annual. Detailed information about grants made 
during the year in broad fields of interest. Each 
microfiche card includes grant records in one field 
and an alphabetical index of foundation names. 
< Price list and order form available from The 
Foundation Center.) 

Foundation Annual Reports on Film: Cumulative, 
Alphabetical and Numerical Listings of 
Foundation Annual Reports on Film from 1970 
through 1974. 32 p. Serves as an index to filmed 
reports. Gives foundation addresses. (Available 
from The Foundation Center.) 

II. On Corporations: 

Biennial Survey of Company Contributions. Conference 

Board Information Service, 845 Third Avenue, New 

York, New York 10022. $5.00. 
FoundatibnCenter,888SeventhAvenue, New York. New 

York 10019. For information v-ti cc porate 

foundations. 

The Business Committee for the Arts, ! 700 Broadway, 
New York, New York 10019. Publications are 
available on corporate giving to arts organizations. 

III. On Individuals: 

Ifhos IVho in America. A. N.' Marquis Company. 4300 
West 62nd Street. Indianapolis. Indiana 46288 
(10741. $69.50, 

fVho 's IHio in Finance and Industry. A. N. Marquis Com- 
pany, 4300 West 62nd Street, Indianapolis. Indiana 
46268 11973-741. $44.50. 

IV. On Direct Mail: 

KRC Portfolio of Fund Raising Letters, Kichard J, Crohn 
and Mitchell Keller, editors, KRC Development 
Council, 212 Elm Street, New Canaan, Connecticut 
06840. $34.95. 

KRC Letter. KRC Associates, 105 Wagner Avenue, 
Mamaroneck, New York 10543. $30.00 annual 
subscription — ten issues. 

V. Literature: 

The Art of Winning Foundation Grants. Howard Hillman 
and Karin Arabanel, Vanguard Press, 424 Madison 
Avenue, New York, New York 10022 (1975). $6.95. 

Bibliography of Fundraising and Philanthropy. George 
T. Holloway, executive editor, National Catholic 
Development Conference, 130 East 40th Street, New 
York, New York 10016 (1975). $22.50. 

The Big Foundations. Waldemar Nielsen. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 136 South Broadway. Irvington, New 
York'l0533( 1972). $10.95. 
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The Damned Information: Acquiring and Us,ng Pubhc 
Information L Force Social 

Wlshington Institute for Q^-^^y ^'^f^'^"' ^^^^.^ 
Street. N.W., Washington. D.C. 20024 (19.11- 



GivinginAmerica: Toward A Stronger ^"'""'-y^""; 
Report of the Commission on Private Ph'<^' "'/y 
and Public Needs. Commission on Pr vale 
Philanthropy and Public Needs, j''^,,^ Street. 
N W »gton. D.C. 20006 (1975). Sl.oO. 

ne Management of -^mencan Foundat.ons. _ /Id- 
minMn. Policies, and Sfca/ /?o/e. Arnold J 
Zurcher. New York University Press, New York. 
NewYork (19721. $6.95. 

The Money Giver. Joseph C. Goulden Random Rous. 
oOl East 50th Street. New York. New York 100„ 

77... Rich and the Super Rich Ferdinand L"^dberg, L> le 

Stewart Inc.. New York, New York (1968). $U.-^". 
UndrrstuniUng Foundations Dimensions^ in Fundr^s^ 

VI On Choosing Fund Raising Counsel: 
HomoSelectFundRaisingCounselM^^^^^^ 

ciation of Fund Raising Counsel, dOO Fifth Avenue. 

New York. New York 10036. Free. 
n!™n. Mail Advertising Association. 230 Park Avenue. 
" N v^o k Ne- Yofk 10017. Write for information 

on how [o choose counsel, types of service available 

and contracts. 



One of the important things to know /-^f' 
• r^, ,hl aualitv of schools is that one parent trying it 
,m/>roict/ieq"a'<ry/'/'' Frustration, un- 



rail or write us, 
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THE PARENTS' NETWORK 

Local and statewide citizen-parent groups can 
work with NCCE by joining The Parents' 
Network. Afemfeers/iip— Participating groups 
automatically receive all names of callers in their 
area from SOO-NET-WORK, NCCE's nationwide 
toll-free telephone hotline. By dialing 800-NET- 
WORK parents and citizens anywhere in the 
continental United States (except in Maryland) 
can get information about The Parents' Network. 
/Jesearc/i— With the help of The Parents' 
Network, NCCE prepares and distributes 
materials to help parents. NCCE's first handbook. 
Children, Parents and School Records, has already 
helped thousands of parents and citizens. 
Information — T>iCCE is publishing a joint 
newspaper with The Parents' Network, featuring 
news of local groups and exchanging information. 

The cost for group affiliation ranges from 
$15 — $50 per year, depending upon the size of the 
local group an d pro-rated at 10c per payiijg 
member. 

SERVICES OF NCCE AND 
THE PARENTS' NETWORK 

• Referral: Concerned parents to legal counsel; 
organizations to other organizations; individuals 
to organizations; parent groups to appropriate 
educators; legislative inquiries to appropriate 
sources of information. 

• Materials: Produce manuals, pamphlets and 
research documents useful to citizens in dealing 
with their schools an d useful to paren ts in 
understanding the educational system. 

• Research: Prepare background information 
for the press and for legislators who request it. 

• Public information: Clarify school issues and 
provide information to the national press. 

• Representation: Act as a national 
clearinghouse and when asked will on occasion act 
as spokesman for local parent organizations. 

• Legal: Join as a "friend of the court" in 
lawsuits that have national consequences for the 
rights of students and parents. 

• Service to individuals: Support services to 
groups and individuals to establish new 
organizations in cities where no parent-citizen 
voice currently is heard. 
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NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR 
CITIZENS IN EDUCATION 
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